GRANWELL    (1930-2)

it was not in use as far as they knew. The keys were sent for and
the door was opened to reveal the remains of a recent fire in the
stove, some desks and a tall upright cupboard. AH present still
seemed puzzled, so I said: "I'll bet there is a skeleton in that
cupboard." I opened it and there was a skeleton, its bones jibber-
ing in their spring mountings, the explanation being that the
hospital had appropriated this disused hut and were using it for
lectures on anatomy.

Social life at Cranwell was full of amusement and activity, "as
was to be expected with such a large and self-contained com-
munity. A reasonable number of married quarters were available,
those for the officers consisting of rather dilapidated huts, nick-
named by the bachelor officers "Harmony Row/3 but good
enough to house a cheerful band of young wives, most of whom
entered wholeheartedly into the life of the station. Tennis-courts,
swimming-bath and golf-course were open to them at certain
hours; there were the beagles for those who wanted some strenuous
exercise or an excuse for a large tea at the house of an hospitable
neighbour, whose land had been hunted over. An enterprising
Amateur Dramatic Society regularly produced plays, of which the
most ambitious was **The Ghost Train," and the funniest ^Hay
Fever." The station had its own cinema, and there were occasional
dances in the officers' mess.

The Church was a great feature of the station and, at that
time, quite unique, as it had been converted for the purpose from
a large aeroplane hangar and was able to accommodate a con-
gregation of over 1,500. Four-bladed airscrews of last-war vintage
hung from the roof girders and carried the electric light fittings.
The banners of the original R.F.CL squadrons which went to
France in 1914 were suitably displayed on the walls of the nave,
and the Cross on the altar was made from the blades of a wooden
propeller. In the summer the sliding doors of the hangar were
opened, giving a fine view of the Lincolnshire heath, with Lincoln
Cathedral binding up in the far distance to the North.

The Rev. John Jagoe, senior chaplain, conducted services
which were attended not only by the station personnel but also
by many from the surrounding countryside. The Cranwell band,
some thirty strong, provided stimulating church music, and it
was a fine service altogether with lusty singing. No one could come
out of that church on Sunday without feeling the better for it,
and no greater compliment could be paid to its chaplain. John
Jagoe christened most of the infants born at Cranwell in the special